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legal sovereignty tested with the King-in-Parliament,
which could in theory cancel any Act it had made.
This position was naturally galling to the Dominions,
when both in the sessions of the Peace Conference and
at the League Assembly they had received public
recognition as independent nations. The Imperial
Conference of 1926 therefore defined the position of
the Dominions and of the United Kingdom in the
following terms:
They are autonomous communities within the British
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs,
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown,
and freely associated as members of the British Common-
wealth of Nations.
The Conference having no legislative powers, this
proposition was later enacted, both in the British and
the Dominion Parliaments, as the Statute of West-
minster of 1931.
Thus each Dominion is now as competent as the
mother-country to modify its constitution in any way
it pleases. Canada, for instance, restricts the right of
appeal to the Judicial Committee, and the Union of
South Africa has ordered the acquisition of a Great
Seal, so that no formal document (such as a declaration
of neutrality in time of war) may require the participa-
tion of any British authority. The Irish Free State, as
we have seen, has remodelled her constitution, granted
by treaty only fifteen years ago, almost past recogni-
tion. As for the "right of secession," the Statute says
no word for or against its existence: it is an old and
fortunate custom of the Anglo-Saxon (though not of
the Celtic) race to let sleeping dogs lie.